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MEMOIR OF LUCY CHOPPING. 
Lucy Chopping, of Stebbing, in Essex, whose | 
maiden nime was Wait, was born in Worcester- 
shire, in the early part of the last century. 
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o, 1854, 
jhe stood up, and tol 1 then: that he hed formerly 
spoken what was opened to him, “ But now, 
says he, “my mouth is stopped, and I believe 
whenever it may please the Lord to open it again, 
lit will be more to his glory than ever it hath 
been.” This made her very desirous to know 
| whe re he went; but soon after it pleased the 
| Lord to send’one of his se rvants, called a Qua- 
| ker, by whom Ifumphrey Smith wasjmore fully 
| convinced, as she also was herself. a little 
~_ it pleased the Lord to qualify 3 m (If. 8.) 

for the ministry; and he travelled teed, in the 
service thereof, into the west of England, where 
‘he, with many more, was imprisoned. She 


She was soberly and religiously educated by her| then found it her concern to visit them in pri- 


gran linother, who lived to a great age, being in | 


her ong hundred one fourteenth year ‘when she 


diel; und who often informed her of the hard | 


sufferings many of the families had gone through, 
on account of rligion, in Queen Mary’s days. 


eare over her. f 
cautioned her to shun idle company, never to 
learn to dance or to read ballads, nor to wear 
lace nor ribbons on her clothes; but to go and 
I 


sy that she acknowledged that it was good for 
her that she had been so warned 


inareligious family, who wanted her to learn 
to sing ps ilms, which she was not easy to do, 
but returned back into Worcestershire. About 
this period, many were going to New England, 
and thinking that all who went thither at that 
time, to enjoy the liberty of their consciences, 


were good and religious people, and that it must | 


be pleasant living in such a land, where all were 
such, she inclined also to go thither : ; but com- 
municating her mind to Vavasor Powel, an emi- 
nent preacher among the Puritans in that day, 
he told her that the word was nigh in her heart | 
and mouth, that she might hear it and obey it ; 
and that she need not go beyond the seas on | 
that account. ‘This stopped her journey, but she | 
still earnestly sought to hear those preachers | 
who were accounted gifted men. She went to | 
hear Humphrey Simith in particular, who was 
esteemed to have an excellent gift; and did not 
think it lawful to take money for preaching. 
He being once at a mee ting, sat a great while in 
silence; at which the congregation wondering, 


established. 
sear the best men that preac shed at that time ;! 


She came to 
. . . .-« { 
Lond in the time of the civil wars, and lived 


son; and went from one prison to another, doing 
them service in mending and m aking their 
clothes ; and many of them being far from their 


| homes, she went and visited their families. She 
| Spent many years in this service, which was very 
After her death, she was left ander the care of | 
an uncle, who was a Puritan, and had a tender | 
He gave her good advice, and | 


acceptable to those that could not have liberty 
to see their families themac ves 5 and great was 
her labor of love, in thit she did it freely, al- 
though she travelled on foot, besides which, she 
frequently attended the Yearly Meeting, when 
Having, at the request of her 
friend Hampl rey Sinith, conducted his son into 
Essex, where he was b vend an apprentice, she 
often went to visit him. At length she became 
the wife of Jolin Chopping, of Stebbing; with 
whom she lived but about two years, and sur- 
vived him about twenty-eight years. She was 
a mother in Israel, of a good understanding, 2 
visiter of the aftti ieted in ‘body or mind, and. of- 

}ten had a word of advice and comfort to them. 
She particularly exhorted the young convinced 
to faithfulness ; and when any were grown care- 
less, she was tender in advice and exhortation, 
and often to so good effect, as to reach the wit- 
ness in them. About two weeks before her 

| death, she walked six miles to a meeting, in or- 
der to visit a woman, who, being overcome with 
'the cares of the world, neglee sted meetings; 

/whom she warned of her danger, and who be- 
came more careful afterwards in her duty. The 
day following she was taken ill, when ‘she ex- 
| pressed herself thus: I cannot say that what I 
| feared is come upon me, but that which I have 
long desired; for I am very ill, and do think it 
will be my end. But it will be well with me. 
I shall go to my mansion which is prepared for 
me and all the faithful followers of the lamb ; 
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and [ have nothing to do but to die. The Lord 

has been with me, even as with Jacob, and 1 | 
knew it not; and blessed be his name, he has | 
been with me, and made known the way of life | 
and salvation to me, and preserved me through 

many hard exercises and deep afflictions, and | 
sorrowful travails in spirit; he hath been with | 
me through many long journeys in which I have 
walked many hundred miles, to serve my friends 
in the truth, and for the truth’s sake, and mostly | 
alone, and the Lord preserved me, so that none | 
were suffered to do me any harm; for which | 

have often been humbly thankful, and now | 

feel peace, and shall ina little time rest with 

him in everlasting joy and peace.” At another 
time she said, ‘ It is ‘goed to have nothing to do | 
but to die; for now ‘I feel it hard to bear the | 
pain and sickness of this body.” She often ex- 

pressed her concern for the churches, that good | 
order might be kept up; and for the poor, for 
whom she a had a great care. A woman | 
in high statfon visiting her, she advised her to 
prepare for “such a time; telling her she had | 
peace, and that was of more worth than all the | 
pleasures of the world; and advised her tomind 
the gift and manifestation of the spirit in her, 
which would lead her also into the way of life | 
and peace. The woman, filled with admiration, 
said she never heard the like, that any person 
could have such satisfaction and victory over 
death, for that there was no terror or fear of 


death in her; to whom Lucy Chopping an- 


swered, “ Perfect love casteth out fear. I have 
loved the Lord with «ll my heart, and served 
him with all my strength, and I have peace; the 
Lord is with me, and it will be a glorions 
change.” Again she said, “‘ The Lord has been 
with me in many hard afflictions, and given me 
hope, which hath been as ‘an anchor to my 
soul.’ [can say with David, ‘He hath plucked 
my feet out of the mire and clay, and set them | 
upon a rock,’ and I shall not be removed.” 
Growing weak, and having many sick fainting 
fits the day before she died, her niece, E lizabeth | 
W yatt, offered her something to take; ; she an-| 
swered, “TI want nothing; the Lord is with me, | 
and his spirit comforts me. I have bread to eat 
which the werld knows nothing of, and the wine 
of his kingdom refresheth me, and I desire no 
more of this. Do not endeavor to keep me here, 
for to die will be my gain, and though my body 
grows weak, my inward man grows strong.” 
Speaking to her niece, and giving her good ad- 
vice, she said, “The Lord is with me, and I 
have an earnest of that which I shall in a lit- 
tle time launch into full enjoyment of.” She 
departed this life, being sensible to the last, the 
6th of the Sixth month, 1705, and was buried 
in Friends’ burial ground at Stebbing. 


He hath riches sufficent, who hath enough to 
be charitable. 


lattentive toa 


| Lords’ love and 
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Rebecea Toovey, daughter of Joseph and 
Rebecca Toovey of London, aged about nine 
| years, was a dutiful and. pious child, a great 


‘reader and lover of the Holy Scriptures and 


Friends’ books; of an innocentand wise behaviour 


and carriage, and her conversation was pleasing 
"and accept: able. 


Though she was but a young 
plant, it pleased the Lord to endow her with a 
| large understanding in things both natural and 
divine. She was comely in ‘her person, virtuous 
in her practices, quick of apprehension, very 
just and equal in all she undertook, and was 
never known to tell a lie, or speak an ill word. 
She loved to go to meeting, and said it was sweet 
to her. 

Some few weeks before her sickness she had been 
at a meeting, wherein she was very diligent and 
Friend, who earnestly exhorted 
ithe children of Friends to make choice of the 
' blessed truth for their portion, whilst they were 
in the enjoyment of health, that they might be 
prepared for a dying hour. Whereupon this 


| child was much reached and melted into tears, 
|and after meeting she got apart to read, which 


was her usual practice. 

After she was taken ill she was in great pain; 
but her heart was filled with the incomes of the 
mercy, Which caused her to 
utter sweet and heavenly expressions. 

She bore her great pain with much patience, 
and was observed to be fervent in supplication to 
the Lord, in a tender, humble, and submissive 
manner. When her pain was sharp, she often 
cried out, ‘sweet Jesus, give me sweet 
Jesus, look down with an eye of pity, upon thy 
poor, poor servant ! 

Auother time being in great pain she said, 


ense, 


Sweet Jesus, give me ease, 
For mercy I do crave; 

And if thou wilt but give me ease, 
Then mercy I shall have. 


With many other pathetical expressions not 
noted, which she uttered in deep supplication 
and humiliation ; and then she said, «Oh Lord, 
thou desirest not the death of a siuncr; but 
rather that he would repent, return, and live ;’ 
adding ‘ I know it to be so.’ 

Another time she said, ‘ Lord, if thou pleasest 
thou canst give me ease.’ And again, ‘ Lord, 
thou wilt help them that love and fear thee.’ ‘Oh 
Lord, remember thy poor servant, and give me 
alittle ease” And seeing the maid cry, she 
asked her what she cried for ; the maid sz aid, ‘to 
see thee so full of pain.’ To which the chil 1 re- 
plied, ‘ Do not ery ; I shall be well in a while.’ 

Perceiving her schoolmistress, Kt. Trafford, to 
be troubled for her, she said, ‘ Dear mistress, do 
not be troubled ; there is a rest prepared for the 
righteous. There i is no ease here, but there is 
ease in heaven.’ 
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She also said, ‘It is a sad thing to speak bad 
words, and to tell lies, which I never did.’ 

Near her end she said to her maid, ‘I wish 
thee well, and I shall be well.’ Then naming her 


relations and particular acquaintances, she bade | | 


them farewell, and departed this life, in a sweet 


frame of spirit, at Croydon, in Surry, on the Sth | 
of 4th month, 1714. 


MEMOIR OF ARMELLE NICOLAS. 
Continued from page 533 


To every body that had a mind to be acquaint- 


ed with God Almighty, she gave this advice: | 


“To be silent, and to learn to kee »p their thoughts 
together in the centre of the heart: for this is 
the beginning of our union with God, and by 
these means ‘the soul forgets earthly things, and 
raises herself up to the contempl: ition of heaven- 
ly objects. We ought to lose our familiarity 
with the creature, if we desire to enjoy the con- 
versation of the Creator: a moment of which 
doth afford more delight and satisf: cction, than 
all the finest discourses in the world.” 

One time when her mistress was afraid that 
Armelle was like to run quite mad by an excess 
of devotion, she forbad her all spiritual exercises, 
and would not let her even go to church, except 
on the Lord’s day only ; Armelle being sensible 
of the false step ‘he ‘Y mistress took, smiled within 
herself saying ; “Truly IT am not mad, after | 
have found my Be loved; whom | now love with 
all my heart. I remember a time when I was 
see ‘kine only God without me, ard then I was 
mad indeed.” ‘This mistress ‘of her’s being of a 
sour and morose humor, shewed a deal of ill-na- 
ture to Armelle, of which, however, she never 
complained, but rather thanked God that he was 
pleased to make this a means of her fuller puri- 
fication. 

“If,” said she, “tie soul be well grounded in 
the favor of God, and lively affected with the 
Operations of his grace, all the insults of the 
devil and of the creature are borne with joy 
and comfort. But this is misery indeed, when 
the Lord himself withdraws from the soal, and 
and lets her shift for herself. Then she thinks 
that every step is a step into sin and corruption, 
being utterly unable to protect herself against it. 

In what company soever she was, ahe talked 
of nothing more than of bei ing faithful to God. 


Nothing dropped more from ~ her mouth, than | 


Let us be faithful, let us be faithful to the Lord. 


This word she thought fit for any time, and | 


suitable for any company. Now and then she 
would repeat it an hundred times over; and being 


asked by her friends, whether she had nothing | 


else to say? she answered : “ Don’t wonder at my 
saying this over and over again. If I should 
live a thousand years, I should still tell you the 
same thing, for ’tis faithfulness wherein the per- 
fection of a Christian life consists.” 

Of the constraining power of the divine love 
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she has the following expression : ‘ Whenever I 
happened to adhere a little too much to my natu- 
ral inclinations, (apt to steal in upon the mind 
| under the specious pretence of necessity,) I was 
| immediately reproved by the love of God. This 
| divine love is like a careful tutor, who takes all 
| the pains imaginable for advaneing his pupil in 
j the way of learning he is engaged in, aud for 
| this reason keeps his eye constantly fixed on him, 
| both to correct his failings, thoagh never so 
| small, and to prevent his bei ing led away by any 
| thing that might divert him from his chief em- 
ployment. Thus dealt the Lord with me. He 
| kept me closely confined to an holy awe and 
wariness ; and when [ happened by one over- 
sight or other to withdraw, as it were, from his 
eye, he in that very moment pursued after me 
and recalled me to my duty. But all this was 
done with so much love and tenderness, that it 
must be a heart of brass if not mollified by such 
endearing marks of love and kindness.’”’ 

No sooner was she convinced of the wi 
| God, but she was very earnest and diligent to 
answer it presently. She often wondered at 
some people’s dilatory doings in the service of 
(rod, and eaid, “1t was a cunning fetch and 
stratagem of the devil, to make people put off 
from one day to another such designs as might 
serve to advance the glory of God, and the good 
of our fellow creatures. “ For,” said she, “it 
often happens, that that grace which at one hour 
offers itself to a man, in order to support him 
under some difficult enterprises, is not so easily 
met with at anothertime. And besides this, how 
uncertain is our life; nay, if we were sure to live 
longer, yet ought we not to linger, on that ac- 
count at all, nor to defer from one day to another 
what might be done this day. 

“A man that is fall of delays in the ser- 
vice of God, must needs have but little love 
atthe bottom. Wherever love is raised to any con- 
siderable degree, there the soul can’t rest, whilst 
there remains anything to be done required by 
,the Beloved. And this dilatory temper is a 
great expediment in the way to perfection, 
Many souls are convinced of the will of God, but 
| being too backward constantly to struggle agaiert 
the corrupt propensities of their dull and lazy 
temper, they make but a slow progress in the 
work of religion. They say, to-morrow, to-mor- 
row it shall be done in good earnest; but that 
| to-morrow nevercomes. The consequence where- 
of is, that the longer they flatter themselves in 
| their disorderly and wonted customs, the less 
able are they to resist them at last at all; the 
Lord leaves them now te their own will, since 
they did not faithfully improve what once they 
had received.” 

The virtue of humility was as remarkable in 
this holy maid as any of the rest; and it was 
grounded on a true and solid foundation too, 
| She confesses herself, that the infinite love of 
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God kept her undefiled as to the vanity of pride; 
insomuch that she did not know what pride and 
haughtiness were. * I was astonished,” she says, 
“when I was told to watch against pride; for | 
thought whilst IT was well in my wits I could 
not possibly be proud.” 

And this was the reason, that she never would 
quit that manner of life she was bred to, though 
mcan and contemptible in the eye of the world. 
Even her spiritual friends would now and then 
most importunately intreat her to resign up to 
any body else her place (which was that ofa 
servant,) and this under a fair pretence too, viz, 
That she might have the more leisure to give | 
herself up to a contemplative life, and thus to 
enjoy the favors and gracious infusions of the 
Lord more abundantly. 

She said her outward employment, and all the | 
drudgery she was put to, did not at all cool or 
weaken the sense of the love and of the gracious 
presence of the Lord she usually enjoyed. Nay, 
the more fervent she was to spend herself en- 
tirely in works of charity, cheerfully complying 
with every thing incident to her lite, the more | 
plentiful incomes she had of the love and favor 
of God. Hence it would be the effects of a false | 
heart, if one should make bold to quit his out- 
ward employment in order to gain more rest | 
and quict in ancther place. “God,” said she, | 
“knows ways to find souls wherever they be, if | 
they do not willingly shut their hearts against 
them.” 

Beeause her love to God was so great and fer- 
vent, the love ske bore to her fellow-ercatures 
was also wonderfully influenecd and inflamed 
thereby. When she considered the woful state 
of the wicked, and the dreadful judgment that is | 
like to befall them at last, she then felt a more} 
tender aud commiserating, love and her heart | 
yearned in compassion. When she locked on- 
the happy state she bad arrived to, and che se-| 
vere doom attending such profligate wretches, she | 
used to say, ‘she secined unto herself like one 
who had been ina great storm at sea, and by 
stress of weather like to be cast away every 
minute, but getting off at last safe and sound, re- 
membered, now ashore, the dangers his brethren 
and near relations were now exposed to, being 
tossed up and down in the huge ocean, and left 
to the mercy of the roaring billows. Alas!” said 
she, “thus is it with me when I lay to heart the 
danger sinners run themselves into; for the more 
endearing marks of divine grace the Lord has 
been pleased to bestow upon me, the more fer- 
vent is my desire that also others might partake 
of the same with me.” 

And now ye Icarned men, and refined wits of 
the age, come hither and admire the ignorance 
and simplicity of this poor country maid! con- 
sider how far she exceeds your highflown supcr- 
ficial wisdom, and the dark flashes cf human wit 
and learning. And was it possible for her to at- 
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tain to this heavenly wisdom aud divine know- 
ledye, to such a nobleness and elevation of mind, 
without the scraps and assistance of artificial 
learning and philosophy ? Then truly there must 
be anether school whercin those that flow unto 
the Lord, (Ps. xxxiv. 5,) are lighted. Indeed, 
to know the love of Christ, passeth all know- 
ledge, Eph. iii. 19. Concerning which ovr Sa- 
vior was pleased thus to express his grateful 
sentiments with hearty joy, and heavenly triumph: 
‘] thank thee, O Father! Lord of heaven and 
earth, beeau e thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes; even so, Father, for so it seemed 
good in thy sight.’ Mat. xi. 25, 26. 
BIOGRAPHY OF RICHARD ARKWRIGHT. 
(Concluded from page 504.) 

It would be tedious here to trace the steps by 
which Watt proceeded towards his great discov- 
ery. But it is very useful to remark the pa- 
tience with which he prosecuted his ot ject ; how 
he contended with its difficulties and by the fer- 
tility of his invention, gradually overcame them, 
ingenuity that found out remedies for ail the ef- 
fects that oceurred in the apparatus he was con- 
structing—defeets in the cylinder, the piston 
and other parts of the machine, and difficulties 
in the management of the air, the moisture, and 
the proper condensation of the steam. All was 
at last, however, conquered by promptitude, skill, 
and inexhaustible perseverance; le and a part- 
ner whom he assumed were established as the 
exclusive makers of steam-engines, aud Watt 
was acknowledged to be the greatest mechani- 


‘cian of the age. 


How imperishable is true greatness! Who 
can tell, who does not experience every day of 
his life the value and importance of this great 
invention? Following as it did the introdue- 
tion of Arkwright’s loom, what an impulse was 
given by it to the manufacturing resources of 
the country in a variety of ways, and to the pro- 
gress and happiness of social life ! 

What is all this buriing, stunning noise that 
ussails and oppresses one’s ears, as he passes 
within the threshold of the factory? It scems 
as it were the voice of many trumpets sounding 
forth the fame of the constructor of tle power- 
loom! What are those tall chimneys that sur- 
mount the buildings of the factory, or may now 
be seen at almost every farm-stcading in the 
country? Or those dark funnels that stand up- 
right on the decks of the multitude of ships in 
our harbors or at sea? Each one of them is, as 
it were, a monumental pillar to the genius of the 
author of the steam-engine! And every travel- 
ler is bis silent eulogist. And these columns of 
smoke that in cities like Manchester and Glas- 
gow, obscure the atmosphere—what are they? 
Dingy and disagreeable though they be, they 
are nevertheless, methinks, so many waving and 
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floating banners, that attest the combined merits | work, in his chamber, in a state of great excite- 
of Arkwright and of Watt. ment, and praying that God would forbid that 
Now, although we have been giving you this | all his labor should come to nought. 
imperfect account of these eminent persons, you| Great is the change that in these times has 
must not imagine that in order to be truly use-! been wrought in the use of words! It was for- 
ful, and even in the highest sense great, any of | merly perhaps a little pedantic to say of a man 
you must become a Franklin or a Ferguson, an, who was fond of roaming in foreign countries, 
Arkwright or a Watt. True greatness consists | or of a boy who could not for a single minute 
not in such distinction—in making grand dis-! rest in his seat, that he had a locomative pro- 
coveries, or being set upon the pedestals or pin-| pensity! The word was, however, sometimes 
nacles of the world Believe us, it is not really | thus used; but the adjective has now passed in- 
80. | toa substantive e, and has come to signify a rail- 
We shall next present to you the portraits of | way engine! A man now goes off in the morn- 
two distinguished men in a different walk of life, | ing from Edinburgh, to attend a meeting in the 
a new beat in the great field of improvement. _| city of York, an! returns to his wife and chil- 
One day there was born at Westerkirk, near ‘dren in the evening; or he goes forward to Lon- 
Langholm, a boy whose father survived his don at the distance of 400 miles, within the 


child’s birth but a short period, who received the ; space of twelve hours; and all this in virtue of 


name of Thomas Telford. He was originally a the power of a locomotive! Thus the serious 
stone-mason, and became somewhat celebrated undertaking of a life, as it was once considered, 
for tlie neatness with which he carved the letter- has become the mere pastime of a day ! and 
ing of the epitaphs on the churchyard monu- how is this? 

ments. Iie employed all his leisure hoursin| A plain laboring man, but early distinguished 
reading books by the fire-side. At the close of for industry and s sbriety, for steadiness, hon- 
his apprenticeship, he came to Edinburgh, stu- | esty, and untiring zeal for the interest of his 
died architecture, and obtained employment. 'employers, is on the watch for improvements. 
When he was 25 years of age, he repaired to! He is cultivating habits of patient observation, 


5S 


London, under the Malcoms of Burnfoot—the!and drawing thence the elements of progress. 


family of the four knights of Eskdale, as they | He becomes a coalworker and a brakesman, and 
have been called—a very remarkable family, as | at the age of 25 a mechanical engineer, under- 
we could show you had we but time to detail standing thoroughly at once both the nature and 
somewhat of their history. Under this patro-| the value of Watt's great discovery. A mind 
nage Mr. Telford obtained employment from | self-trained and tutored to seck after truth, ! by 
Government as Superintendent of the works at! studying the laws of nature, which, in other 
the Plymouth dockyard. He was afterwards | words, are but the ever sure and stable economy 
entrusted with the construction of the roads in| of the God of nature—such a mind acquiring 
the Highlands, and with the formation of the | confidence in these laws, constructs in the form 
Caledonian canal. But the greatest monument of an iron engine propelled by steam, a substi- 
to his talents as an engineer, is the suspension | tute for the strength of horses in drawing wag- 
bridge across the Menai Straits, in Wales, an | ons. 
examination of which must strike all those who| The machine moves at first at the rate of about 
see it with wonder and delight. Mr. Telford | six miles an hour, and men wonder at the inven- 
had unquestionably a very comprehensive mind, | tion. Yet no one, save a dreamy enthusiast, 
and conceived every thing ona large and grand | ever thought that its motion could ke augmented 
scale. But withal, he was a humble and unpre- | to six or eight times that degree of speed. But 
tending person, and remarkable for the encou-| when a continuous line of w rought i iron railway 
ragement which he gave to all young men of | is provided, with all its various appliances, the 
merit who came within his reach, and the kind- | thing becomes practicable, and it is done! And 
ness he showed to some poor relations, of which | both of these achievements were accomplished 
we have heard some interesting private anee- | by the genius and perseveranceof George Ste- 
dotes. phenson, whose life was closed but little more than 
We shall mention only two other things as to | two years ago. 
this distinguished man : ke wasmost rema arkable| To him we owe as first exhibited in the year 
for punctu: tality in everything, keeping time al-| 1858, on the Liverpool and Manchester line, the 
Ways to a very moment ; and he was also of a] joint perfection of the engine and the rail; an 
Very anxious cisposition. We have heard i t | invention which has created a new era in the 
mentioned that when the Menai bridge was fin- | history of the world, uniting, by means of rapid 
ished, the last nail having been driver n, and the | and cheap communication, those who had lived 
first trial of the safety and sufficiency of the | far apart, opening up fresh branches of indus- 
bri: lge bei ‘ing about to be made, Telford was not] try, as well as inereasing toa prodigious extent 
to be found! He was discove red at last by those | the productive wealth of the country, and new 
who came to tell him of the success of his great | sources of social intercourse and enjoyment. 
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ADVERSITY, 


OR, A FRIEND IN 
FRIEND INDEED. 


A citizen who was one of our heaviest suffer- 
ers by the recent calamitous fire, informs us that 
at an early hour on the morning after the dis- 
aster, he was waited on by an old friend, but | 
one with whom he had not conversed, in con- 
sequence of pressing engagements, for months. 
He begged the sufferer to step aside for a mo- 
ment, and then h: anding him a bask check, said | 

that he felt he must be in some diffic valty, and | 
begged that he would name the sum that would 

relieve him. It was intended as a loan with- | 
out interest, and to be repaid whenever con- 
venient! The offer, so generous and so un- 
expected, quite overwhelmed the individual to 
whom it was made, and, for » moment or two, | 
his voice thickened so that he could scarcely 
speak, fur he felt that he had indeed one friend | 
at least, who could, at such a moment, act as 
became the occasion. Fortunately, the aid | 
was not required, but the generous offer was not | 
the less appreciated. Acts like this are admira- | 
bly calculated to sweeten existence, to make us 
uppreciate the higher qualities of our fellow- 
creatures, and to rob adversity of its bitterness 
and despair. To the sensitive and generous | 
mind, a large portion of the happiness of this 
life arises from a Consciousness that we are es- 
teemed, respected, and beloved by others. This 
is always a source of consolation and enjoyment, 
especially if we are satisfied that we deserve the 
good opinions and the kind feelings so gencrous- | 
ly cherished. Indeed there is nothing that so 
fully tests human characters as adversity. It 
too frequently hap pens that misfortune, in- 
stead of rallying one’s friends and inducing 
them to prove the since rity of their professions, 
has exactly the contrary effect. T hey become 
forgetful, cold and indifferent, and avoid, with 
singular selfishness, scenes and associations which, 
under more fortunate circumstances, they were 
eager to court and embrace. They forget i in an 
inst: int, as it were, the intimacy of years. All 
obligations are with them eaneelled at a blow. 
l’ortune has deserted their friend, and they fol- 
low in the footsteps of fortune. When, there- 
ivre, an excepti n takes place, like the one to 
which we have referred--when some one from 
whom we have no particular right to look for 
assistance, comes forward promptly, and yolun- 
teers, in the most magnanimous sp! irit, the effect | 
is not ouly to cheer the heart, and chase away 
the shadows of despondency, but to strengthen 
our faith in human nature. <A few yeurs since, | 
we heard of another happy illustration. An up- | 
right and toil-worn citizen had labored for near- | 
ly a quarter of a century, and had accumulated 
something like ten thousand dollars. Tt was all | 
invested in his business, and in an unfortunate | 
hour a fire took place, and having neglected to 
renew his insurance, he was made almost a beg- 


NEED IS A 


| 
| 
' 
' 
| 
} 
} 
| 


. 
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ilation and boldness of design, 
| splendid property, and the other, as already ob- 


| week, 


'was promptly complied with. 


{could be induced to 


| come, under Providence, 








gar. With his health somewhat impaired and 
his mental and physical frame yielding before 
the storm, he presented a sad picture of desola- 


tion, He felt that the world was a blank be- 


| fore him, and although he had many friends, as 


e supposed, there were none upon whom he 
could call with any degree of confidence, or with 


|} any hope in their ability to place him once more 


on his feet. Such was his condition, when, as 
he sat biooding amid the ruins of his workshop, 

e recognised the face of an acquaintance with 
whom he had been intimate some fifteen years 
before. The fortunes of the two had changed 
very materially. One had, by successful specu- 
accumulated a 


served, was little better thana ruined man. The 
former addressing tke latter, begged to direct 
his attention to a little incideut in his history, 
when, fifteen years before, a young mar, a mere 
adventurer, he saw, as he supposed, an opportu- 
nity of advancement, and asked for the loan of 
twenty-five dollars. The other was working 
{at the time as a mechanic at ten dollars per 
but he hada little fund that he had 
saved of one hundred dollars, and the request 
It was returned 
duly and honorably at the time specified, and 
events then took place which made the two com- 
parative strangers. “ But,” observed the visiter, 
addressing his early friend, “1 have never for- 
gotten you. You gave me the first start in life, 
and now it is my turn.’ He immediately 


‘placed in the hands of his astonished friend, a 


check for one thousand dollars, and said that if 
he needed more he had only to express a wish. 
Fortunately more was not required. The old 
establishment was soon re-organised, business 
was more successful than ever, and at this time 


| both parties are among the most influential of 
| our citizens. 


[t gives us pleasure to chronicle 
facts of this character, they are at once calcu- 


| lated to enccurage and to prompt to works of 


well doing. Inde ed, if the abundantly provided, 


if the fortunate among men, ina pe cunik ry sense, 


' could only i imagine the amount of relief to be af- 


forded in times of misfortune and disaste r, and 
seck out for themselves 
truly meritorious cases, they would not only be- 
the means of rousing 

and encouraging many a broken spirit, soothing 
and assisting many a despond: ng family, but 


| they would create in their own minds and hearts, 


a souree of reflection aud a fountain of happi- 
ness, that would soothe and brighten their on- 
ward path of life, and pour a heavenly lustre 
o'er the mellow sunset of the grave! 

Do not be afraid of diminishing your own hoppi- 
ness by seeking that of others. Ile who labors 
wholly for the “benefit of others, and, as it were, 
forgets himself, is far happier than the man who 
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makes himself the sole object of all his affections 
and exertions, 





6‘ Hope and despondence, and pleasure and pain, 

Still follow each other, like sunshine and rain.” 

The viscissitudes of human life are thus aptly 
described by the poet. To-day finds us anima- 
ted by bright hopes and cheerful anticipations ; 
to-morrow, the spirit is drooping and depressed, 
either from physical suffering, or sympathetic 
feeling with the afflicted around us. Where 
shall the mind turn for support, for fortitude, 
patience, stability and resignation, under the va- 
rious ills flesh is heir to? Where, but to thy 
benizn and strengthening influence, oh holy re- 
ligion, shall we flee? the religion taught and 
practiced by Ilim who so walked among men 
as always to do the things that were well pleas- | 
ing to his Heavenly Father! In this religion | 
there isa balm for every woe; there is a solace 
found even amid pain and suffering ; and a still | 
small voice from the inner life speaks words of | 
consolation, and whispers of a rest prepared for | 
the people of God. Yea, the light dawns upon 
our darkness, and shows there isa heavenly state, 
where all sorrow, painand suffering are unknown; 
a region of bliss, where no blight can enter, no | 
care invade. ‘Then, oh Christian pilgrim, be en- | 
couraged to pursue thy onward path to the full 
realization of this state! Let neither despon- 
dence nor sorrow, neither heights or depths, ever | 
separate thee from the love of God, that love of | 
the Father that would enable thee to rise tri- 
umphant over all the powers that may assail thee | 
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tendered to them, and for refusing to swear, com- 
mitted. And on this account there are sent to 
the goal some days, thirty ; some more, and some 
less ; and daily we are in expectation to have 
Friends brought in, so long as there can be 
one found to go under the denomination of a 


Quaker.” 


HOLY LIFE. 


The beauty of a holy life constitutes the most 
eloquent and effective persuasive to religion which 
one human being can address to another. We 
have many ways of dving good to our fellow crea- 
tures; but none s) good, so efficacious as leading 
a virtuous, upright, and well-ordered life. There 
isan energy of moral suasion in a good man’s life, 
passing the highest efforts of the orator’s genius. 
The seen but silent beauty of holiness speaks 
more cloquently of God and duty, than the tongues 
of men and angels. Let parents remember this. 
The best inheritance a parent can bequeath toa 
child, is a virtuous example, a legacy of hallowed 
remembrances and associations. The beauty of 
holiness beaming through the life of a loved re- 
lative or friend is more effectual to strengthen such 
as do stand in virtue’s ways and{raise up those 
than precept, com- 
mand, entreaty or warning. Christianity itself, I 
believe, owes by far the greatest part of its moral 
power, not to the precepts or parables of Christ, 
but to his own character. The beauty of holiness 
which is enshined in the four brief biographies of 
the man of Nazareth, has done more, and will do 
more to regenerate the world and bring it to an 


in thy probationary journey ; and thou shalt fi- | everlasting righteousness, than all other agencies 
nally be permitted to join in the song of Moses | put together. It has done more to spread his 
and the Lamb, s YN) “Great and marvellous | religion in the world than all that has ever been 
are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just and | preached or written on the evidences of Christi- 


true are all thy ways, thou king of saints.” 


—_—_—— 


The following Extract from a Letter written by 
a person iu Hchesster jail, England, in the 
year 1660, shows the state of Friends in carly 
time, in relation to the attendance of their 
meetings. 


“We are in number already one hundred and 
forty, and expect more to be added daily; and 
the ery of innocent babes who are left as it were 
fatherless, an | of the mourafal women that are 
deprived of the help of their husbands, by such 
a sudden surprisal, cannot but reach into the 
most secret corner of the king’s palaec, and 
pierce the hardest heart that hath any affection 
to nature. Our meetings are all broken; and in 
many places both men and women much abused, 


beaten, blooded, dragged out of their houses, | 
and some out of their beds, and others from | 


their ordinary employments, haled before magis- 
trates, and so sent to prison for not going to 
parish churches, as they are called ; and the oath 





anity.—Dr. Chalmers. 


HOPES. 


A man may have great hopes of Heaven, 
great hopes of being saved, and yet be but 


|almost a Christian. 


Indeed there is a hope of Ileaven which is 
“the anchor of the soul, sure and steadfust,’’ 
Heb. iv. 19 : it never miscarries, and it is known 
by four properties. 

First, it is a hope that purifies the heart, 
purges out sin, “he that hath this hope, purifies 
himself even as God is pure,” 1 John iii. 3. 
That soul that truly hopes to enjoy God, truly 
endeavors to be like God. 

Secondly, it is a hope which fills the heart 
| with gladness ; “ we rejoice in hope of the glory 
of God.” Rom. v. 2; Ps. exxx. 5. 

Thirdly, it is a hope that is founded upon the 
promise : as there can be no true faith without a 
| promise, so, nor any true hope : faith applies the 

promise, and hope expects the fulfilling the 
promise: faith relies upon the truth of it, and 
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hope waits for the good of it: faith gives interest, Friends expressed their concurrence, and the meet- 
hope expects livery and seisin. ing adopted the proposition. 

Fourthly, it is a hope that is wrought by God he Committee on education reported that i 
himself in the soul ; who is therefore calied * the “ne . i = 
God of hope,” Rom. xv. 13, as being the Author their-judgment a boarding school, where Friends 
as well as the Object of hope. Nowhe that has children may receive a liberal, as well as a 
this hope shall never misearry ; that is the right 


guarded education, so as to promote our principles 
hope ; the hope of the true believer : “ Christ in 


a eadery.* and testimonies, is much needed, and with this 
you, the hope giory. : : . 

ee ee view they proposed to raise the sum of fifty thou- 

But then, as there is a true and sound hope, la i hs Setlathied ail al 

so there isa false and rotten hope: and this S204 Gollars by individual voluntary subscrip- 
much more common.—Vatt. Mead. ‘tions. The education of teachers for Friends’ 
fon toe : = schools is one of the objects conte: plated by the 
x 4 9 yy ’ ‘ ATG ’ F ™ a Ae 

FR IRN DS INTELLIGENCE R. committee, and they express the belief that many 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 128, 1854. Friends within the limits of Philadelphia and 





New York Yearly Mectings, having felt the same 
concern, will unite with us in establishing the 
proposed institution, the location of which within 
the limits of this Yearly Meeting, will be left to 
the decision of subscribers to its stock. 

An interesting minute was read by the Clerk 
embracing the exercises of the meeting on the 
State of Society, as represented in the answers 
to the queries, which will be found in the Ex. 
| tracts from the minutes. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
This annual assembly, which has just con- 
cluded, was well attended by its own members, 
and many Friends were in attendance from other 


Yearly Meetings, among whom a considerable 
number were ministers and elders. 

Epistles from the other Yearly Meetings with 
which we correspond were read, which contained 
much instructive matter, and called forth some 
expression of religious exercise. . . . . 

P oe The meeting closed under a precious covering 
p Fe ; ; of heavenly love, and it was acknowledged to 
ings a proposition came up to dispense with the | "eee + ealicy 

, ; sag have been a season of divine favor and religious 
tenth Query, which reads, “what ministers 


; . : instruction. 
and elders deceased, and when?” The subject 


In one of the reports from the Quarterly meet- 


From the printed minutes, which have been 
kindly sent us, we make the following extracts 
At a Yearly Meeting of Friends held in Balti- 
more, for the Western Shore of Maryland, and 
the adjacent parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
cipline, unlessimperatively necessary, were expe- by adjournments from the 80th of the 10th 
dient at this time. bone to the 2d of the 11th month inclusive, 
: , ° ; ok. 

Memorials for our deceased friends John and} The Committee on Indian Concerns produced 
Susanna Jewett, the former an elder, the latter | the following Report, which was read, and was 
a winister of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, were | satisfactory to the meeting. 
read, producing a solemuizing effect upon the | The Committee was continued, and was en- 


. . ° } 3 rary ie } ry 
meeting, and calling forth an expression of affec- | couraged to embrace every right opening to be 


. . | useful to this people, viz : 
tionate rememberance of the deceased, 1 ; , fie ae 
word ti eee well | To the Yearly Meeting now sitting— 
as feelings of gratitude to that Almighty! The Committee on Indian Concerns Report 
Power who called them into his service in the} that the Senecas at Cattaraugus continue to im- 
| . eo . ° 
morning of their day, and enabled them to fulfil prove in the management of their farms, and as 
he . | rege ir social habits and domestic com- 
so faithfully the labors assigned them. regards their soci: : : 
i | forts, but they still are greatly agitated and kept 
|ina state of excitement by party disseutions re- 
ing, a Friend called the attention of the! lative to their political and other concerns. 
mecting to the very interesting and instructive; The Committee have not seen their way to 
epistle from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, read re any a during the ne a there 
° oe : | has, however, been maintained with them an 
the previous day, and believing it would be use-| “7 °° ’ 
| 


a ; active correspondence, by which we have been 
ful to the members of this Yearly Meeting he ne P 


was referred to a committee, who reported that 
ay di yt any , 2 « ahs 

they did not approve of the proposed change. | 

The meeting concurred with the report, and the | 

sentiment was expressed that no changes of dis- 


Soon after assembling on third day morn- 


ee ; aoe pt regularly informed of the occurrences that 
proposed that it should be priated and distributed | have transpired among them. The following ex- 


with the extracts from the minutes. Several | tracts from some of their letters will place before 
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the Yearly Mecting satisfactory evidence that 
they are greatly improved in their condition and 
circumstances, and that there is an encouraging 
prospect, notwithstanding the unfavorable influ- 
ences which still operate to retard their advance- 
ment, that they are gradually, and we hope suc- 
cessfully, advancing in civilization. 

In a letter dated 5th month 10th, last, they 
say—‘‘ the Seneeas begin to feel that their child- 


ren must be educated. They appreciate this more | 


than they formerly did, and we thiak we may 
say with truth, that there is a gradual improve- 
ment in their domestic habits. Many families 
now possess in a good degree nearly all what may 
be called the substantial comforts of civilized life. 
A stranger passing through some parts of the 
teservation, would be surprised to learn that the 
inhabitants a few years ago were totally unac- 
quainted with farming, and obtained their sub- 
sistence by hunting and fishing. Here and there 
may be seen houses surrounded by yards and 
gardens, and orchards of fruit, and many farms 
well cultivated, which bespeak that the owners 
are possessed of intelligence with industry and 
thrift. 


and farming utensils of various kinds, such as | 
are in use by the white people around them ; in| 
fact the mass of the people are fast becoming a 
working community, and before many years they 


will derive their subsistence entirely from the 
cultivation of the soil.”” They add—* as respects 


the females we believe a change for the better 


has taken place—comparatively little field labor | 


is now performed by them, and they are becom- 
ing better acquainted with the cares and duties 
more appropriate to their sphere. 


ren are better cared for in health and better 


nursed in sickness than formerly—their houses | 


are kept in better condition, and their husbands 
and children 
happy, and we hope the time is not far distant 
when it will be as disreputable for a woman to 


be seen with a hoe in her hand, as it was a few | 


years past to see a man employed with that in- 
strument.”’ 


In an official communication from the Presi- | 
dent of the Seneca Nation, afterrequesting atten- | 
tion to some of their concerns at Washington, he | 


says :-—“ Our people are progressing slowly and 
are becoming an agricultural community. If 


you could see us now you would observe a great | 
change in the looks of our farms and in our | 
We are determined to progress | 


habits generally. 
at any rate. Sinee you were here many of our 
old men and women have passed away ; all will 
soon be gone. The few that remain among us 
are generally in good health.” 


In a letter from an educated Seneca youth, 


who is now engaged in translating the four Gos- 
pels into the Sencea language, he says :—It has 
been predicted that the Red man is doomed to 
extinction, but it is my humble opinion, a pro- 
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Many of the farmers have good teams | 


Their child- | 


are made more cowfortable and , 
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per management of their fine Representative Re- 
publican government would save them, and place 
them upon a footing with their white neighbors 
who surround them. The Red man has deeply 
to regret his past folly, in having squandered 
away so much of his lands almost for nothing, 


and if the government he now holds in his grasp, 


| fails to secure him from selling any more land, 
| he will destroy himself.” 

| The Committee have been informed by another 
| letter recently received, that there are on the 
| Allegany Reservation three schools attended by 
an average of about 130 scholars, and that there 
are five schools at Cattaraugus, at which at least 
| 200 scholars attend. The writer further says: 
| —“‘ There is a great improvement in the habits 
|and morals of the people. Intempcerance has 
been banished from the Cattaraugus Reservation, 
and if any one is seen drunk, he will have pro- 
cured the liquor from without its limits. The 
population is believed to be increasing here, but 
(not at Allegany. The men are becoming more 
| industrious, and many of them have already made 
considerable progress in getting in their fall sow- 
ing of winter grain, while our women are gene- 
rally withdrawn from field labor. 

“The wheat crop the past harvest is very 
good. Corn has done weil, and late planted po- 
tatoes have done exceedingly well. Ina word 
our people have raised enough for their sup- 
port.’”? 

The Coramittee have also been informed that 
“the Seneca Council have sanctioned the estab- 
lishment of an orphan asylum, in which it is 
intended that destitute children will be received 
and provided for. It is proposed that the sum 
of $2,500 be raised and invested as a permanent 
fund for the support of those children, and that 
an additional and separate fund be also provided 
for the erection of a suitable building for their 
accommodation.” 

The design is to “restrict this Institution 
principally for girls, though boys of between 4 
and 10 years of age may probably for the pre- 
sent, be received into it, but none older. When 
arrived at that age the intention is to remove 
them into a boys’ boarding school, which they 
hope they will be able before long to establish.” 

This movement on the part of those Indians, 
affords a most gratifying evidence of the in- 
creased and increasing mental and intellectual 
improvement, and we trust in a few years more 
they will be found to have realized the hope ex- 
pressed in one of their letters, that “the people 
|of Cattaraugus will, at no very distant day, be 
‘able to place themselves upon a footing with 
| their white neighbors around them.” 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the Com- 
mittee, 
| Matrnew Siro, 

Martua E. ‘Tyson, 

The Representatives reported that they were 


| 
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united in proposings Benjamin I[lallowell for 
Clerk, the present year, and Thomas P. Stabler 
to assist him, which was approved by the meet- 
ing, and the Friends named were accordingly ap- 
pointed to the service. 


31st of the month and dd of the week. 





liam Penn on his trial before the authorities in 
London, in speaking for them, said :—* We de. 
clare to all the world, that we do believe it to be 
our indispensable duty, to meet incessantly upon 
so good an account; nor shall all the powers upon 
earth be able to divert us from reverencing and 


. . . © } ‘ f ¢ : i 
Believing that the counsel and advice con- | 2oring our God, who made us. 


. . . . . . . | 
tained in the Epistle from Philadelphia, received 


at this time, would be beneficial to the members 
of the different branches of our Yearly Meeting, 
the Clerks were directed to have it printed in 


Much concern was felt that we should recur, as 
a society, to first principles. It was shown that 
the homespun garment with which, spiritually, 
| the body was originally clothed, was better for 


our Extracts, so as to go dowa to our subordinate | S°TVlce and protection, than the cunningly con- 


meetings, fur their help and encouragement. 


Ata Yearly Meeting of Friends held in Phila- | 


delphia, by adjournments, from the 15th day 


of the Sth mouth to the 19th of the same, in- | 


clusive, 1854. 


To the next Yearly Meeting of Friends to be held in 
Baltimore. 
Dear Friends :—Under a renewed sense of 
the value of religious association and sympathy, 
we are drawn at this period toaddress you. We 


are abundantly convineed that, as individual co- | 
operation in the seed of life tends to strengthen 


the laborers in the Lord’s vineyard, so an inter- 


communication between bodies thus separated, | 


and yet united in a common concern of paramount 
importance, is productive of mutual benefit. The 
same holy power which baptizes the living mem- 


bers of the one true church, wherever scattered, | 


leads them to intereommunicate as individuals 
and as collective bodies, for the purpose of ad- 
vancing its interests, and concentrating its har- 
monious labors in the cause of truth. 

In reviewing the state of society, as brought 
up from the subordinate branches of this Yearly 
Meeting, we have been made sensible of the 
necessity of a right foundation for the superstrue- 
ture Of the religious edifice—“ To have,” in the 


language quoted by Robert Barclay in the com- | 


mencement of his apology, “ right opinions and 
apprehensions of God.’’ Without these, the 
building must prove a Babel, to result in eonfu- 
sion of language, and the scattering of its pro- 
jectors. Accordingly, the great fundamental 
doctrine that He isa spirit, and to be worshipped 
in spirit and in truth, has, in the consideration 
of our first query, led us renewedly to feel the 
importance of assembling ourselves together to 
wait for power from on High. This reasonable 
service, manifesting to the’ world the sense we 
entertain of our dependence upon God, is but 
partialiy fulfilled by an attendance, on the first 
day of the week only, at the stated period for 
Divine worship. He, who truly estimates its 
importance to himself and the community around 
him, will make the little sacrifice which is in- 
volved in leaving his outward avocations, to as- 
semble with his brethren at other times. The 
sons of the morning in our religious society esti- 
mated its value more correctly, when, as Wil- 


| 
'on the unstable waves of the sea. 
| 


trived coverings which are manufactured by ha- 
man reason, and plausibly palined off as a better 
substitute. Faith is, but too often, of that 
character which is overcome by the world. It 
| is then blown about with every wind of doctrine, 
| and, in its results, proves its possessors to stand 
Hence the 
'many voices in the world, which have reached 
and deluded not a few within our own family 
‘and fold. It is only that faith which overcomes 
the world, in which we ean hope availingly to 
build up ourselves, and through which we may 
evidence that badge of discipleship, that we love 
one another. 

Our important testimony against the use of 
spirituous liquors, claimed the lively concern of 
Friends. This righteous testimony, we believe, 
is gaining ground. Satisfactory reports from 
many Quarterly meetings furnish evidence that 
Friends have very much abandoned them as 4 
drink. But it was testified, however, that intem- 
perance is not confined elone to the abuse of out- 
ward things. 

The practice of attempting to hold communica- 
tion with spirits of deceased persons was a cause 
of much exercise, and Friends were cautioned 

‘against this manifest delusion, and it was recom- 
mended that this concern go down in our ex- 
tracts. To be truly temperate in seasons of wild 
excitement upon moral and religious subjects, is 
the prerogative of him who is grounded in Christ, 
the rock of ages, the foundation which no storms 
of persecution, nor seductive allurements of 
worldly policy, can shake or disturb. 

The awful convulsions which seem now to 
threaten another hemisphere, remind us foreibly 
of the great need there is to recur to this alone 
foundation. There is no hope that wars and 
fightings will cease until Christ’s kingdom shalt 
be established in the hearts of me». The name 
of the Redeemer is again invoked, as it has often 
been, to sanction the incalculable miseries of war. 
In this land, we, at present, may have little oc- 
casion to fear for the integrity of cur own habita- 
tion. We may remain in ignorance of its deso- 
lating evils, except thrcugh the knowledge 
received from description—yct should we not the 
less feel that the immunity of our highly favored 
| country is of the Lord’s mercy, and that his just 
| judgments may be yet sent to teach its inhabi- 
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tants that righteousness alone exaltcth a nation. 
The same spirit will bring about the same re- 
sults ; and we have been cautioned against ming- 
ling in political affairs, that we may be enabled, 
with clean hands, to beara faithful testimony 
against violence and oppression, in all its forms, 
few of which require a more constant and unceas- 
ing testimony than Slavery—and which friends 
were encouraged to maintain by every method 
which Truth may point out. 

The subject of treating with offenders was felt 
to be of great consequence, and that it should be 
always done in gospel charity and patience, with 
a view to restoration—also, that the testimony 
should only go forth for the honor and advauce- 
ment of Truth. 

In considering the answers to our sixth query, 
lively exercises sprang up on account of the de- 
ficiency apparent in regard to a hireling ministry. 
It was shown to be the fruitful mother of false 
doctrines, and the apologist of many of the pub- 
lic evils that afflict the world. 

Friends were exhorted to gather to their little 
mectings, and there wait in that silence and hu- 
miliation, wherein the creaturely judgment is 
taken away, as a powerful living testimony to the 
only source of a true gospel ministry —believing, 
a3 we do, that the only qualification for service 
in his church, is learned in the school of Christ. 

The subject of a rightly guarded education for 
our youth has again claimed the earnest atten- 
tion of this meeting. In view of the present 
common school system, which has drawn a large 
portion of our children from the superintendence 
of Friends, we have been engaged in weighty 


consideration of the consequences that must in- | 


evitably follow, if their instruction is committed 
to others, who are not of our religious principles. 
An education in literature and science was felt 
to be of secondary importance, if, with it, those 
great testimonies we uphold are not ingrafted 
upon the tender and plastic min’—if the fre- 
quent reading of the Lloly Scriptures, and the 
withdrawal from outward pursuits to wait for Di- 
vine couusel and guidance, be neglected. 

In conclusion, we have felt that through this 
large annual gathering we have been favored at 
times with that Holy Presence, which has en- 
abled us to transact the business before us with 


much harmony and brotherly condescension— | 
and we trust, we are not a forsaken p ‘ople—that | 
the wing of Ancient Goodness is still mercifully | 
extended, to protect and preserve from the many | 


shares and temptations of a world that lieth in 
wickedness. 


With the salutation of love we are your friends 
WiLLIAM Griscom, Clerk. 

Having entered upon the consideration of the 

State of Nociety, the meeting proceeded, under a 

cointortable evidence of the sustaining power of | pensed, without muney and without price. 


) 


the great head of the church, as far as the second 
query inclusive. Much concern was felt and ex- 
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pressed, that so many meetings had failed to be 
held since last year ; and Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings were urged to faithfulness, in endeavor- 
ing to labor in love, in order to strengthen the 
weak, and to build up the waste places throughout 
our borders. 

Then adjourned to three o’clock in the afternoon. 


(To be continued.) 


Upon assembling in the afternoon, the meet- 
ing resumed the consideration of the State of 
Society, and proceeded through the highth 
Query, under a covering of precious solemnity, 
during which much salutary counsel was given, 
and then adjourned to three o’clock to-morrow 
afternoon. 

As we have been bereaved by death, of our be- 
loved friend SUSANNAN JEWETT, we feel that 
some account of her lif and ministerial labors 
should be recorded for the edification of sur- 
vivors, as well asa just tribute to her memory. 


She was the daughter of Hugh and Susannah 
Judge, members of our religious socicty, from 
whom she received early religious instruction ; 
but being of a bright and cheerful temperament, 
she was led for a time to cling to the fascinations 

lof earth, and seck enjoyment in its deceptive 
lallurements. But the ever watchful monitor 
within, often and solemnly warned her that her’s 
| wag not to be the life of inactivity and ease ; and 
| that she was called to bear the cross of Christ ; 
| although for a time she resisted this impression, 
as opposed to her natural inclination, yet, at the 
early age of sixteen, she took His yoke upon her, 
and evinced to the world that she had resolved to 
follow Him, and pursue the narrow path, though 
it should lead her into the valley of deep humilia- 
tion. 
| At seventeen years of age, she appeared accept- 
ably to her friends as a minister of the Gospel. 
In the year 1808, she was married to our friend 
‘John Jewett, and became a member of Deer 
Creek Monthly Meeting. His tender, religious 
care and correct judgment, were to her, through- 
out her after life, a comfort and encouragement. 
Her ministry was powerful, close and lucid, 
‘and though deeply trying to her feelings, she 
| felt bound to deal plainly with the follies and 
short comings of the times, as_ well as to exhort 
‘her hearers to turn from darkness vnto light. 
| She was often led to dwell emphatically on the 
| subject of hireling ministry, in powerful and im- 
| pressive language, admonishing those engaged 
'in the ministry, to give freely what they had 
‘freely received, solemnly warning her hearers to 
| beware of a man-made ministry : exhorted all to 
| come to the fountain of light and life, in the as- 
| surance that God would teach his people him- 
| self, and that the Gospel of Christ should be dis- 


To the youth, who were always objects of her 
especial consideration and affectionate solicitude, 
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° is , ‘ Ri f 
she would, in persuasive language, portray the | pa. at the same — — 26th . 
: : . os S i > 59h ye: 
happiness and beauty of a life devoted to religion loth month, Amos Barwarp, in the 59h year o 
d virtue. and the i eos of en calle eat his age, mnch respected, and lamented by his 
eee ee ee ee ee they are consoled with the belief, that 
fice. ‘Io the members of her small meeting, 


| their loss is his eternal gain. 
she held forth the language of encouragement, waa 


reminding them that strength consisted not in| An Adjourned Meeting of the Committee of Ma- 
numbers, and exhorted them to look for the | nagement of the Library Association of Friends, 
blessing that was promised to the two or three | Will be held in the Library Room _ Fourth day 
that should be gathered in the name of Christ. | evening next, the 22d iust., at 74 o'clock. 





: 2 : 85: : . Ex.is, Clerk. 
She was a diligent attendant of meetings, and | 11th mo. 11, 1954. Jacos M. Exuis, 

often left her large family to visit those at a dis- | a 

tance, performing arduous journeys, impelled by AMBITION. 


an earnest desire to fulfil her duty to others— What the majority of people are living for is 
and from those mectings testimonials were re- | 


(a question for the philosophical observer of hu- 
turned of her acceptable Gospel labors. /man life to ponder; but what each individual is 
In the social cirele she was cheerful and in- struggling to achieve is a question that the in- 
structive ; and in scenes of sorrow or in the cham- | dividual might not so casily answer. It is for 
ber of sickness, her feeling heart and tender Fame. Fortune, or the Future, that these busy 
hand, her strength of mind, her religious counsel | millions are running to and fro, sweating at the 
and sympathy, rendered her presence peculiarly plow, hammering at the anvil, chasing the whale 
comforting and desirable ; thus, was she often a through the Artic seas, felling forests, delving in 
blessing to those who mourned. mines, burning the student’s midnight oil, and 
Her summons to relinquish her stewardship ! worst of all, huckstering in market places, and 
was sudden, and her illness too severe to afford ying on Change 2 What is the grand sceret 
an apportunity for much expression; but her long | that so agitates this anthill of a globe, keeping 
life of devotion to her Heavenly Father’s will, re- | the human nerves and muscles upon such a con- 
quired no such seal to impress upon the minds’ stant strain? It strikes us that the love of 
of survivors, the firm conviction that she has goney, the passion for power, is the mainspring 
been received with the blessed language, “ well 5 


L v of all this commotion. 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into At first men toil for bread ; the instinct of 
the joy of thy Lord.” 


oc. si self-preservation compels the savage to hunt, and 
She departed this life on the 13th of the 9th fish, and dig for a living. Then the love of con- 
month, 1855, in the 73rd year of her age. 


quest drives him to war ; the love of display im- 
Read and approved in Deer Creek monthly pels him to weave gay garments and deck himself 
meeting of Friends, held at Broad Creek, the 


in lively colors; and finally the ambition for 

16th of the 8th month, 1854, and signed by di-’ social distinction and physical comfort leads him 

rection, and on behalf thereof, by to build luxurious houses, to manufacture fine 

Davin G. McCoy, ) Clerks. | clothes, and to surround himself with all the em- 
Hannan Jones, f “| bellishments and refinements of civilised life. 

Ina word, the whole world is toiling and 


__ groaning to be rich; and few can plead guiltless 
Pree po ee oe ae eons age Boor of the vulgar ambition. And yet, upon how 
Monthly Sieinn held at Cheesy siueat avace’Pm slight a tenure does the richest man hold his 


anaes t 
: ‘ ssessions ! 
—, At the residence of Hudson Middleton, samaaennns nai 
Lewistown, Delaware, on the 10th of 10th month, ‘‘ The spider’s most attenuated thread er 
1854, Lypia Bispuam, formerly of this city. Is oe to sucha tie; it breaks at every 
On the 25th of 10th month, at his resi- | ces ‘ 
haa ’ ai s rob: ‘ar from 

dence in Falsington, Joun R. Brppie, a valued The richest man we know is probably far ve 
member of Falls Monthly Meeting, in the 57th being the happiest. A twinge of the gout, ¢ 
year of his age. the tooth-ache, or perhaps a still greater trial— 

He had been afilicted with a disease of the heart, the loss of a few hundred dollars—muakes the 

? 

went to bed about as well as usual, and was re- | millionaire as miserable as the poor outcast whose 


leased in the night without apparent suffering. | jy, ; is |: », And the 
nae + ; J “+ | last loaf exhausted his last penny. And then 
His friends are comforted in the belief that he was ee 








prepared for the summons when old Croesus’ heart has ceased to beat, he drops 
Suddenly on the S7th ulti t hie resi- | 12% his sole remaining ‘ lot,’ as poor as = 
,» Suddenly on the 27th ultimo, at his resi- a oe be esta Se he 
- ; ’ , ore ay have sighed in vain for th 
dence near Yardleyville, Grorce YarDLey. | beggar who wg h — igh . ’. table.” 
iH “crumbs which fell from the rich man’s table. 
, After a short illness, Purse, daughter of | in weeks tab eens eens ta cee 
Jesse James, (of Byberry) aged 21 years. men pause 





Bh Bite oat | upon the folly of this mania to be rich—this all- 
, At his residence in London Grove town- | ; : * ld take an 
ship, on the 23d of 9th month (of typhoid fever,) | COUSUMINE thirst for gola—they would take 

Wixson Barnarp, in his 35th year, son of Amos | easier gait in their journey to the tomb, and walk 
and Aun Barnard. up and down the slope of life with greater com- 
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fort and composure. To seck a competence of 
this world’s goods is not only wise—it is the duty 
of every man wio has the ability to think, or 
strength to labor. But this hurry-scurry after 
weaith—this feverish impatience to be rich—is 
the saddest sin of earth, and one over which, 
while devils largh, the angels must weep. 

“ Jfow hardly,’* says Christianity, ‘ shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” For gold, men sacrifice health, happi- 
ness, honor, and even the hope of blessedness be- 
yond the grave. The prayer of Agar, “ Give me 
neither poverty nor riches,” contains the only 
aspiration that can secure peace, contentment, 
and solid happiness. 


From the Evening Bulletin. 
MOURNERS FOR THE LOSS OF THE} 
ARCTIC. | 


What have ye lost? Why is this consternation 
On many brows ?—this grief in many hearts? 

Whence is this anguish mocking consolation— 
This woe that from the tenderest solace starts, 
And sympathetic pain to ail imparts ? 


TO THE 


Alas! our stricken souls may well be mourning, 
We’ve lost the treasures that we fain would keep; 
The loved, who were to our embrace returning, 
Filled with glad hopes, are buried in the deep: 

Therefore uncomforted, we weep and weep. 


Aye, weep, ye stricken ones! God help the lonely! 
From our eyes too are falling heart-wrung tears ; 
We cannot solace your distress, but only 
Share with deep sympathy your sorrowing fears, 
And pray tor you to Him who pitying hears. 


Ye are not comfortless, if God is near you ; 
And He hath promised he will never leave | 
Them who are His : Oh, may that blessing cheer you, 
Which all the heavy laden may receive, 
Whom God’s right hand is stretched out to bereave. | 


He can send sweetest comfort with the chastening 
He hath inflieted so unwilliagly. 

And we, on your behalf, are hastening 
T’ entieat the Holy Comforter may be 
With you who suffer sorrow from the sea. 





°T is at God’s word the stormy wind ariseth, 
And lifteth up the fearful, threat’ning waves ; \ 
By His command the troubled sea baptizeth 
Them who are destined to unnoted graves 


Within old ocean’s dark and secret caves. 


The struggle soon was over. They bethought them 
Of the last prayer to be to God addressed . | 
Their next words to be praising Him who brought | 
them, 
Thro’ surging waters to His presence blest ; 
And now they’re glad because they are at rest. 


f 
} 
| 

For they, thro’ death, have won the haven quiet, | 
Which life’s distresses make us long to gain, | 
What thc ugh they found it mid that watery riot, 


Through terror, and keen agony, and pain ? 
TT ° - . . . 
Their loss was great, but great too is their gain. 


Althouzh their only churchyard was the ocean— 
Their only dirge the ery of grief and fear; 
Although no priest, with solemn calm devotion, 
Breathed o’er them words which deepest woe must 
cheer—- 
They’re now with God ;—would ye recall them 
here? 


God comfort you, bereaved ones! may the blessing 
Of his near presence fill the mournful void 

Which is your lonely, widowed hearts distressing ; 
May He be with you, and His peace enjoyed, 
And may you taste his solace unalloyed ! 


Seek for the quiet grace of resignation, 

And all your deepest heart-wounds shall be healed ; 
Wait for the promised day of resteration, 

When ocean your beloved ones must yield, 

And everlasting joy shall be revealed. 


Oh awful sea! dark, fathomless, mysterious! 
What know we of thy secrets, or of thee? 
How can weak man resist thy sway imperious, 
Or battle with the waves so fierce and free, 

That beat about his head exultingly ? 


Then, if we cannot pierce the waters’ mystery, 
How can we fathom the Creator's will ? 

If Ocean’s bed contain’s an unknown history, 
Can we detect the infinite thoughts that fill 
Its Maker ? Ah sad spirits, Peace, be still! 

Ocroser 11th, 1854. Be Le 

LIFT UP THINE EYES, AFFLICTFD SOUL. 

BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Lift up thine eyes, afflicted soul ! 
From earth lift up thine eyes, ‘ 
Though dark the evening shadows roll, 
Ard daylight beauty dies ; 
One sun is set, a thousand more 
Their rounds of glory run, 
Where science leads thee to explore 
In every star a sun. 


Thus, when some long-loved comfort ends, 
And nature would despair, 

Faith to the heaven of heaven ascends, 
And meets ten thousand there ; 

First faint and small, then clear and bright, 
They gladden all the gloom, 

And stars, that seem but points of light, 
The rank of suns assume, 


A CHINESE WONDER. 


Europeans and Americans are very apt to con- 
| sider the Chinese as barbarians, when compared 
with our own and other Christian nations; yet 
we are constantly meeting with facts in relation 
to that singular people, which put to the blush 


all our vainglorious boasting. What are our 
great canals, when compared with that extraordi- 
nary work of art, the Imperial Canal of China, 
which was built by the Mongol Emperor, Kub- 
lai Khan, and extends a distance of more than 
six hundred miles? Great heights are tunnelled, 
lakes bridged, and stupendous embankments 
thrown over marshes and low ground, to afford 
it a passage. Unlike our canals, -its capacity is 
not limited to small boats, but large ships sail 
upon its waters, which are filled by mighty rivers, 
and serve not only the purpose of the commer- 
cial highway, but are used for the twofold objects 
of irrigation and drainage, thus rendering avail- 
able for cultivation much land which would other- 
wise be useless. This canal has been pronounced 
by Europeans a gigantic work, and one display- 
ing sound practical engineering skill, and even 
genius, in its construction. Yct it is only one 
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among many achievements of art to be found on 
a larger scale in China than in any other country 
in the world. 


Doubtless they may be, for electioneering or war- | 


like purposes ; but in m: iny other respects they 
will prove of quite as much utility to the Eureka 


State as their self-sufficient traducers.—N. Am. | 





MID-OCTOBER DAYS. 
BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

At this season of the year great changes are 
wrought upon the face of nature in a few “weeks, 
or even in a few days. Lenox, in the middle of 
September, stood in untarnished green. Crass 
and flowers were plump and succulent with co- 
pious juices. Here and there a coquette of a leaf 
dispiayed gay colors among its yet sober maple 
leaves. A shade of yi ellow, a bright streak of = 
might be scen in single trees, as if nature, like a 
artist, was trying its colors to make sure of the 
right shades before laying them on the gorgeous 
canvas. Yet all these made no impression upon 
the vast front of the mountains around us, that 
still lay patiently, like mighty dromedaries camped 
down against the horizon—a caravan that shall 
never rise up to the voice of a driver, nor move, 
until Ile who formed them shall scatter them ! 

ltis now mid-October. All things are changed. 
Of all the railroads near New York none can 
compare for beauty of scenery with the Housa- 
tonic from Newton up to Pittsfield, but especial- 
ly from New Milford to Lenox. 

That scenery now scemed enchanted. ‘The 
Housatonic was the same. ‘The skies the same. 
The mountain farms the same. But they had 
blossomed into resplendent colors from top to 
base. It seemed strange to see such majestic 
things, that seem always images of firmness and 
majesty, now tricked out with fairy pomp as if all 
the spirits of the air had revelled there, and hung 
their glowing scarfs on every leaf and bough. 

Once more L am upon this serene hill- -top. 
The air is very clear, very still, and very solemn 
or rather tenderly sad, i in its very brightness. It 
is not that, moist spring air, full of the smell of 
wood, of the soil, and of vegetation brought from 
the South. It is not that summer atmosphere, | 
full of alternations of haze and fervent clearness, 
as if nature were brewing every day some in- | 
fluence for its myriad paths, and falling some- 
times in showers, and sometimes with coercive 
heat upon root and leaf; and, like a universal 
task-master, was driving up the hours to accom- 
plish the labors of the year. No! In these 
autumn days there isa sense of leisure and of 
meditation. The sun seems to look down upon 
the labors of its fiery hands with complacency. 
Be satisfied, O seasonable sun! ‘Thou hastshaped 
an ample year, and art garnering up harvests 
which well may swell thy rejoicing heart with 
gracious gladness. 
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And yet the race which produced | 
these wonders is pronounced useless in California. | 









One who breaks off in the summer, and returns 
in autumn to the hills, needs almost to come toa 
new acquaintance with the most familiar things, 
| [t is another world, or it is the old world, a mas- 
querading ; and you halt, like one scrutinizing a 
disguised friend, between the obvious dissem- 
blance and the subtle likeness. 

There stood two elms leaning their branches 
‘toward each other, forming a "glorious arch of 
green. Now in faint yellow, they grow attenn- 
ated, and seem as if departing ; fading out of sight, 
as trees do in twilight. Yonder, over against 
that young growth of birch and evergreen, stood 
all summer a perfect maple tree, rounded out on 
every side, thick with luxuriant foliage, and dark 
with greenness, save when the morning sun, 
streaming through it, sent transparency to its very 
heart. Now it is a tow er of gorgeous red. So 
sober and solemn did it seem all summer that I 
shouldas soon have thought to see a prophet 
dancing at a peasant’s s holiday, as it trinsfigured 
to such intense gayiety! Its fellows, too, the 
birches and the walnuts, burn from head to foot 
with fires that glow but never consume. 

Bat these holiday hills! Have the evening 
clouds suffused with sun-set, dropt down, fixed 
into solid forms? Have the rainbows that fol- 
lowed autumn storms faded upon the mountains 
and left their mantles there? Yet, with all their 
brilliancy, how modest do they seem—patient 
when bare, or burdened with winter; cheerful 
when flushed with summer green; and modest 
still when they lift up their wreathed and crowned 
heads in the resplendent days of autumn / 

I stand alone upon the peaceful summit of this 
hill, and turn in every direction. The east is all 
aglow; the blue north flushes all her hiils with 
radiance ; the west stands in burnished armour; 
the southern hills buckle the zone of the horizon 
together with emeralds and rubies, such as were 
never sct in the fabled girdle of the gods! Of 

gazing there cannot be enough. The hunger 
of the eye grows by feeding. 

Only ‘the brotherhood of evergreen—the pine, 
the cedar, the spruce, and the hemlock-—r. fuse 
to join this universal revel. They wore their 
sober green straight through fall and winter, as 
| if they were set to keep open the path of summer 
| though the whole year, and girdle all seasous 
together with a clasp of endless green. But in 
| vain do they give solemn examples to the merry 
|leaves that’ frolic with every breeze that runs 
sweet riot in the glowing shades. Gay leaves 
will not be counselled, but will die bright and 
\laughing. But both ‘together—the transfigured 
| leaves of deciduous trees and the calm unc hi anges 
| ableness of evergreen—how more beautiful are 

they than either ‘alone! The solemn pine brings 
color to the cheek of the beech, and the scarlet 
and golden maples rest gracefully upon the dark 
fuliage of the million-figured pine. 

All summer long these leaves have wrought 
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their tasks. They have plicd their laboratory, 
and then that old chemist, the sun, hath prepared 
all the juices of the trees. Now is their play- 
spell. Nature gives them a jubilee. It is a 
concert of colors for the eye. What a mighty 
chorus do they roll down the valleys, up the hill- 
sides, and over the mountains ! 

Before October we sought and found colors in 
single tones ; in iris-winking dew-drops, in west- 
ward trooping clouds. But when the year, hav- 
ing wrought and finished her solid structures, un- 
bends and consecrates the gn October month to 
fancy, then all hues that were befcre scattered 
in lurking flowers, in clouds, on plumed birds, 
and burnished insects, are set loose like a flood 
and poured abroad in the wild magnificence of 
Divine bounty. 
crowned as nO monarch was ever crowned, and 
the seasons go forth toward winter, chanting to 
God a hymn of praise that may fitly carry with 
it the hearts of all men, and bring forth in kind- 
red joy the sympathetic spirits of the dead. 

These are the days that one fain would be loose | 
from the earth, and wander asa spirit, or lie | 
bedded in some buoyant cloud, to float above the | 
vast expanse, in the silence of the upper air. 
Hlow would we be voyagers, pursuing the seasons | 
through all their latitudes, and no longer stand | 
to wait their coming and going about our fixed 
habitations. —Jnidependent, 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 


Much uuhappiness is occasioned in families, 
not unfrequently leading to total alienation, from 
misunderstandings based upon very slight foun- 


datious. EK specially is this the case where the 
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And the earth lifts up its head | 
| 


| Jattering 





members have become partially separated, and 
intercourse thereby in a measure interrupted, so 
us to prevent any ready and willing explanation. 
An action misconstrued, an unintentional af- 
front offered, a thoughtless expression ma le, wu 
oversight on the part of one committed, 
is taken by another as evidence of a loss of in- 
terest or of kindly regard, becomes a sccret 
stumbling block between members of a family, 
who through all their carly years would have 
readily sacrificed their lives in bekalf of each 
other; molehills grow into mountains, ebrupt 
with precipices, and crowned with perpetual 
frost, which interpose impassable barriers  be- 
tween hearts full to overflowing with every ge- 
nial sympathy. 

Such unhappy affairs, having their founda- 
tions originally in nothing, or at least in inci- 
dents so slight that both parties are ashamed to 
confess the cause even to themselves, are 
frequent than is generally supposed. 

A little mutual forbearance, a few kindly ex- 
planations, a determination on both sides to do 
to the other as each would like to be done by, 
will in all these cases, as in every other event of 
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human life, remove all difficulties, and enable 
brothers and sisters to go on harmoniously to the 


end of life’s uncertain journey. Let the prayer 
be acted upon— 


*‘ The mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me,” 
And all trouble of this nature will speedily van- 
ish away. Intercourse must of necessity be 
partially interrupted ; diverse pursuits, distant 
residences, different degrees of success or fail- 
ure, other ties and connections, will greatly in- 
terfere with the original close intimacy, but what 
remains may be as ; tender, as kind, and as fra- 
ternal, as that which exists through all their ear- 
lier years; and that it be such is a solemn duty 

each member of a family owes to the memory of 

their dead parents, to themselves, and to each 
other. 


A CANDID MIND. 


There is nothing sheds so fine a light upon 
the human mind eandor. It was ealled 
whiteness by the ancients, for its purity and 


as 


| beauty, and it has always won the esteem due to 


the most admirable of all virtues. However 


| little sought for or practised, all do it the hom- 


age of their praise, and all feel the power and 
charm of its happy influences. 

The man whose opinions make the deepest 
mark upon his fellows; whose influence is most 
lasting and efficient; whose friendship is most 
instinctively sought, where all others have proved 
faithless, is not the man of brilliant parts, or 
tongue, splendid genius, or com- 
manding power; but he whose fue id candor end 


or 


|ingenuous truth transmit the beart’s real feel- 


ings pure and without refraction. There are 
other qualities which are more showy, and other 
traits that have a higher place in the world’s 
code of honor, but none wear better, or gather 
less tarnish by use, or claim a deeper homage in 
that silent reverence which the mind must pay 
to virtue. 

As it is the most 
of moral qualities. 


beautiful, so it is the safest 
None fall into so few mis- 
tukes—none go free from the pain of doing 
wrong, us those who walk amid the pit-falls and 
miasmias, passion and errors of our tainted life, 
clothed habitually with candor. The rare and 
comely union of prudence and of principle, . 
firmness and forbearance, of truth and zeal, 

carnestness of feeling oul Gecteuinatioon: 7 
views, is to be found only i in minds pervaded and 
enlarged by candor. ‘To love and to seek, in all 
things, the truth—to choose and adhere to, be- 
fore the solicitations of passion, or the power of 
prejudice, or the force of public opinion, or the 
claims of interest or power, whatever is right 
and true; to believe at every juncture of expe- 
rience or thought, that nothing is so good, or 
desirable, or trustworthy, as truth ; to scent the 
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truth amid all the unpopular disguises which too 
often disfigure it in this world—this must be | 
safest and best, whatever we may think of it, 
if God really reigns, and there be an eternal fn 
tinction between truth and falsehood, right and 
wrong. In nothing have men so vital an in- 
terest as in truth. “Nothing should we so earn- 
estly strive to get at, or hold fast when ob- 
tained. “ Buy the truth, and sell it not.’ 
Green Leaves. 


ER TE CR ATE 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS, 

Frour anp Meau.—The Flour market is dull 
and prices still lower. Shipping brands are now | 
freely offered at $8 75 for good brands, without | 
sales, and extra from $9 00 to 39 75. Rye Flour is 
searce at about $7 per bbl. sales of Penna. meal 
at $4 25 per bol. 

Grain.—There is more Wheat offering. Sales of 
inferior Southern at $1 75, and fair red and prime 
white at $1. 85.a 5190. Rye is in demand at $1 18 | 
for Southern, and $1 22 for Pennsylvania. Corn 
is steady; sales of new yellow at 75c, and prime 
at 85e. Oats are in good demand; sales of prime 
Delaware at 53 a 54c. 


’ A. & J. J. WILLIAMS & Co., ys MBER 
I i. MERCHANTS, Broad above Green St., have 
constantly on hand a weil selected stock of aca 


lumber. Rreep A. Wituians, 
Josten J. Wintiams, 
llth mo. 16—6m. FRANKLIN SHOEMAKER. | 


\) ANTE D, —A Fe male Teacher to take change of | 
\ y a Friends’ School, situated within the limits of | 
the Southern Quarterly Meeting (in Caroline County, | 
Md.) Toa qual tied Friend engaging in this concern 
a field of uselulness is opened. A moderate compen- | 
sation will be paid by the committee, which may be 
considerably increased by pay scholars. The School | 
is ina neighborhood of Friends, of whom board can 
be had on reasonable terms. 
Apply to HUNN JENKINS, Camden, Del., 
or WM. W. MOOR#, 100 S. Fifth St., Philada. 

\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, , FOR | 
i YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This Llnstitution is | 
pleasantly situated in the village of Eldridge’# Hill, 
Salem Co., N. J., on the turnpike leading from W oods- | 
town, via "Mullica Hill and Woodbury to Red Bank; 
one mile fro.u the former, and eighteen from the latter 
place. | 

The branches taught in this Institution are Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Composition, Terres- | 
trial and Celestial Geography, with the use of Maps 
and Globes; History, Ancient and Modern; Algebra, | 
Geou.etry, Mensuration, Surveying, Theoretically and | 
Practically ; Navigation and Astronomy, including the 
Calculation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses; Occulta- 
tions, I'ransits, &c.: Also, Natural Philosophy, Che- 
mistry and Physiolozy. 

The Winter Term will commence on the 13th of | 
Eleventh month, and continue in session twenty weeks. | 

Terus or Apmisston.—Sixty Dollars per Term. | 
No extra charges, except for the use of Mathematical | 
Books and Instruments. 


‘ mathematical books and instruments. 





J ANTED.—A person qualified for the business 
W of Plain Bonnet Making would meet with a de- 
sirable situation in the City of New York, taking the 
stand of a Friend who has for some years followed it 
with success. She expects to quit the business in a 
few months, and would dispose of her stock of mate- 
rials to her successor on reasonable terms. She would 
also be willing to instruct a person during her con- 
tinuance in business, so as to qualily her for conduct- 
ing it. 

For further information, inquiry may be made of 
Letitia W. Allen, No. 250 Cherry St., or Jane John. 
son, No. 225 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia; or address 
Hannah ‘on Ward, No. 78 Madison St., New York. 

N. B. The business of Plain Cloak Making might 


| be advantageously connected with the above, should 


suitable persons offer to engage therein. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, situated on the Bordentown and Crosswicks 
Road, about three-quarters of a mile from Crosswicks. 


| The Winter Session of this Institution will commence 


on the 20th of Eleventh month, 1854. 
Terms.—Seventy dollars per session of twenty 
weeks, for tuition, board, washing and mending, fuel 
and lights, the use of all necessary books, &c., except 
One-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
No extra charges, except for articles furnished at 
the request of parents or guardians. 
For further particulars enquire of the Principal, 
10th mo. 21, 1854. HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 


VV OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. —Bensamin B. 
Lirpincort, Principal. 

The course of instruction in this institution embraces 


an elementary, practical,liberal, and thorough English 


Education. Mathematical and Physical Science will 
be thoroughly taught. Lectures will be given on all 
the differeut parts of Natural Science, which will be 


| clearly and fully illustrated by experiments, with a 


good collection of appropriate apparatus, or by dia- 
grams. Those who may wish to engage in any of the 
Languages, will be instructed by competent and ex- 
perienced teachers. Instructions will also be given in 
Architectural and Perspective drawing. 

This Institution is situated in the upper end of 
Moorestown, and is on the main turnpike road leading 
from Camden to Mount Holly, abeut eight and a halt 
miles from each place. This village is known as one 
of the most pleasant and healthy locations in the state. 
| Its vicinity offers great inducement to those having a 
| desire to advance in Botany, Geology aud Mineralogy, 
| and is highly interesting to those endeavoring to acquire 


| a knowledge of these Sciences. 


The school year consists of forty weeks, commene- 


| ing on the first uf the tenth month (October.) 


For board, Lodging, Washing, ‘Tuition, Fuel, Pens, 
and Ink, $140 per term, one half payable in advance, 
and the other half at the middle of theterm. Twenty 
Dollars per term will be added for each Language in 
which any pupil may be instructed, or for Drawing. 
Fach person will be required to furnish his own basin 
and towels, and to have his clothing conspicuously 
marked with the owner’s name in full. 

Letters directed to the subscriber in Moorestown, 
Burlington County, New Jersey, will receive prompt 
attention. 

Three Stages leave Camden every day (except first 

day,) by w hich passengers may be conveyed immedi- 


A line of Stages pass the door to and from Phila- | | ately to the door. 


delphia. 
Address all letters, 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. O., 


9th mo. 30—2m. Salem Co., N. J. 


For particulars address the Principal for a circular. 
BENJAMIN B. LIPPINCOTT. 
9th mo. 16.—1S54. 
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‘Menten & Thompeen, Printers, Merchant ab. ath. 





